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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: 12 


words—10/6 
(minimum). Each word beyond 12, 6d. per word. 
For 3 insertions of the same advertisement 
there is a discount of 24%, for 6 insertions 5% 
and for 12 insertions 10%. 
A Box Number for replies is counted as three 


words. One shilling additional should be added 
when replies to a Box Number are to be 
forwarded. 
All advertisements for inclusion in “ FACT” 
should be sent to:— 
A. Darby’s Advertising Service, 24-26, Black 
Friars Lane, London, EC. 4. ! 
Telephone: CITy 6683/6387. Grams: Darbiads 


Cent, London. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


CCOMMODATION at Stelena Guest 

House for coach parties, clubs, ete. 
All nations; large families; 
kiddies. Book now for 
Manager, 58, Peckham Road, London, 
S.E.5. Rodney 4618. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


For SALE. Motor-Cycle Combination. 

Sunbeam “ Comet.” Selling for health 
reasons. No reasonable offer refused. Ring 
ARChway 1741 after 6 p.m. for appoint- 


ment to view. 
YYANTED urgently in South London 

area. unfurnished accommodation 
18; Upper Tulse Hill, S.W. 2. 
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always read Reynolds 
News because it is the 
only national 
Sunday newspaper 
that consistently 
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fo the Editor 


A special appeal to Fact’s reaaers 


I WANT to tell Fact readers something 

of the aims and activities of the 
National Cripples Reform League, and of 
its work for and on behalf of theecivilian 
disabled in this country. 


The League, which is managed entirely 
by a Committee of disabled men and 
women, was founded in February, 1939. 
Meetings are held regularly in London at 
the Bonnington Hotel, Southampton Row, 
and some very important resolutions have 
been passed and sent to various Members 
and Government Departments. 


As early as 1946: the League published 
a document Known as the Cripples Charter 
which aroused considerable interest, and 
which was widely distributed to M.P.s and 
public bodies. Among its seven claims 
were a free supply of appliances and wheel 
chairs to the incapacitated, and a national 
handicap allowance for the civilian cripple. 
Disabled peaple have, as you may .be 
aware, benefited under the National Health 
Service. Nevertheless, many local authori- 
ties lack the will to put into effect legis- 
lation which already exists to deal with the 
problem of the civilian disabled. There is 
also a great need for Government financial 
grants for research into causes of crippling 
diseases. 


We of the League think there are many 
who support our views that there should 
be equality between the ex-Service disabled 
and the civilian disabled. Why. should we 
not have the same pension rights as the 
ex-Service disabled ? We are still pressing 
for a National handicap allowance. This 
will consist of a scale of benefits accord- 
ing to degree of disability». We likewise 
believe that cripples who live on their own 
and haye no relations should be able to 
claim the housekeeper’s allowance under 
the Income Tax Law. The early payment of 


post-war credits to these unfortunate 
people likewise merits study. 

A copy of our revised Cripples Charter 
will gladly be sent to all readers of Fac 
and we would be pleased to put readers on 
our mailing list for our quarterly ne 
letter published in March, June, Septembe 
and December of each year.. We extend 
hearty welcome to all civilian disabled ta 
join us, whatever their political opinion) 
and at the same time we should be pleaseg 
to enrol able-bodied associate members. ~ 

We. are a non-profit-making organisation) 
and our subscription fees are very lo v 
Disabled members pay only Is. a year an 
associate members 2s. 6d. a year. These a 
minimum fees. We have M.P. friends 
all political Parties—our President is Simi 
Fred Messer, Labour M.P.—with whom wWe 
keep in contact. 

The Hon. Secretary, Harold Rae, will 
pleased to send Charters, News-Letters and 
Enrolment Forms to anyone interested 
Please address your letters to: Harold Rog 
National Cripples Reform League, Ferndeén 
Grove, Haslemere, Surrey, 

H. J. ROSE 
(Hon. Political Secretary 
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THE difficult situation. which has been allowed to 
- develop in British Guiana is merely one more 
‘example of the blundering, ill-considered policy of the 
-Conservative Government in foreign and Common- 
Once again Britain has been un- 
2 necessarily placed in a situation where her enemies 
E: can brand her as an imperialist nation. 


‘That the leaders of the Guianese People’s Progres- 
Citic Party had close affiliations with international 
“Communist organisations is beyond doubt. That the 
~ Government led by Dr, Jagan was proving itself in- 
- capable of efficient administration is also plainly true. 
The charge that arson and violence were being planned 
a \as- not yet been adequately substantiated. 


Ea But even if all the assertions of the British Govern- 
‘ment are accepted, the suspension of the Guianese 


dden panic on the Government’s part combined with 
inability properly to understand the situation in the 
( and the means at hand to remedy it. 


Constitution was a false move, actuated no doubt by a 


. ‘Labour Government would have had. to take 


- GAD! SIR, SEND A GUNBOAT! 


drastic action if it had been presented with the situation — 
described in the White Paper. 
out of a genuine concern for the preservation — and 
eventual extension—of democracy in the colony and not 
out of a frightened desire to suppress . abhorrent 
political movements. Sufficient powers to restore 
orderly government lay with the Governor without 
any need for alarming action from London, 


As a result of the Government’s ham-fisted methods ‘ 
the future in Guiana has been made extremely difficult. 
Without a constitution and without a popular govern- 


ment the road back to the democracy that we preach 


will be uncertain and long. Jagan may well win much 
more ‘support from disgruntled nationalists than ever 
he had before. 


Guiana must stand as another folly of the Tories 
which will be judged by the electorate at the proper 
time. Meanwhile, so long as Oliver Lyttelton remains 
at the Colonial Office the damage to Britain’s prestige 


_ in the Commonwealth, and throughout Asia, mounts up 


until it may well be irreparable and catastrophic. 


But it would have acted — | 
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BY PETER WILLMOTT q 


ITISH farming—and, with it, home food produc- 
tion—faces to-day its biggest crisis since the war. 

From one end of the country to the other there is 
growing concern among farmers about the future of 
agriculture. There is also a growing bitterness about 
what farmers fear may be their betrayal by the Tory 
Government. 

Before the war agriculture was neglected : acres lay 
idle ; farmers went bankrupt ; farmworkers left the land 
in their thousands. In wartime we turned to the 
farmers and farmworkers to help us beat the blockade. 
And, after the war, a Labour Government provided 
farmers, for the first time in peacetime, with guaranteed 
prices and assured markets for most of their produce. 


These guarantees, provided in Part I of Labour’s 
1947 Agriculture Act, laid the basis for future prosperity 
and expansion, and they contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the post-war programme for increasing home 
food production. Now both security and food output 
are threatened. 


Let the farmers speak for themselves; here is the 
kind of thing they are saying: 
“Essex farmers are fast losing confidence in the 
intention of the Government to honour the guaran- 
. tees of Part I of the Agriculture Act,.in spite of the lip 
service by Government spokesmen to it.”—(Resolu- 
tion from Essex Branch of National Farmers’ Union, 
“The Farmers’ Weekly,” October 2, 1953.) 


» The Wiltshire N.F.U. Branch has passed a resolu- 
tion saying : 
c “It would seem that the very basis of ‘a thriving 
- agricultural industry is being swept aside at a time 
- when we are being pressed to increase production.’”’— 
(“The Farmers’ Weekly,” October 9, 1953.) 


' deplores: . 
“.. the frustration, uncertainty and complete lack 
_ of faith existing in the mind of members. . . .”—(“ The 
Farmers’ Weekly,” October 9, 1953.) 
_.__ An even more disturbing report appeared in the 
_ “Farmer and Stockbreeder” on September 29-30, 1953 : 
“Tension is mounting in the countryside . . . I 


hear of threats to refuse to co-operate with the Minis-: 


_try, by leaving the Agricultural Executive Com- 


_ from the Wages Board. Such threats are, of course, 
_ premature, but indicate how the wind is blowing.” 
How have the Tories—traditionally always thought 


is of as the rural party — got themselves into such dis- 
_ favour with the agricultural community? Early in 


SS December, 1951, a few weeks after the Conservatives 


‘i took office, the Minister of Agriculture, Sir Thomas 
_ Dugdale, promised a new long term policy for agricul- 
ture “as soon as I can get my colleagues in the Govern- 


~ A resolution from the Berkshire N.F.U. Branch 


tion of how it will carry out the principles of the 1947. 


mittees, by refusing to fill up forms, and by resigning ~ 


ment to agree on the details.” But to-day, two years” 
later, though that promise of a policy has been echoed © 
again and again by Government spokesmen, the long-— 
term policy has still not appeared. , 
It is not just that the Government has failed to” 
produce a dynamic expansion programme to take over” 
where Labour’s five-year agricultural programme ended ~ 
in 1952; it is also that what the Government has done — 
has been extraordinarily muddled and confused. And 
the reason is simple. ; 
The Tory Government wants two things that are 
incompatible. It has pledged itself to continue Labour’s” 
policy of guaranteed markets and assured prices under 
the 1947 Act. At the same time it wants to “enable the 
healthy wind of enterprise and freedom to sweep away 7 
the cobwebs of twelve years of control.” (Sir Thomas” 
Dugdale, Minister of Agriculture, House of Commons, — 
February 2, 1953.) ; 
This is the dilemma that the Tories are in. They 
want to-bring “freedom” into farming. They want to 
end controls ; and they have already begun to do so— 
with eggs, with cereals and with feeding stuffs, for 
example. Yet they are: committed to give security to. 
British agriculture. They can see no way out of the 
dilemma—and, indeed, there is no way out, if the Tories. 
continue with their doctrinaire onslaught on planning” 
and controls. 
All the Government has done so far is. to introduce 
interim schemes—the present marketing arrangements — 
for eggs and the proposed deficiency payments scheme 
for cereals are examples—which solve none of the real 
problems and leave farmers anxious and uncertain 
about the future. “The main grievance,” as the — 
“Farmer and Stockbreeder” remarked on September. 
29-30, 1953, “is that the Government is evidently intent | 
on moving forward piecemeal without any clear indica- 


Act under free trading conditions.” 

The insecurity amongst farmers, caused by the 
Tory indecision about guarantees and marketing, is 
reinforced by fears about the extent to which the 
Government really believes in a big expansion of home 
food production. These fears: arise because of recent im- 
provements in world food supplies. The United Nations 
Food and Agritulture Organisation has reported that, 
for the first time since the war, world food production 
per head reached the pre-war level in 1952-53. 


This fact, together with recent falls in world prices — 
of wheat and other foodstuff, has led some people to” 
suggest that the “world food shortage” no longer 
exists'and that. a further big expansion of home food 
production would be too costly to be worthwhile. 


This is a highly important issue because, if the 


* = 


fe people who believe this are right, then ambitious 
- programmes for British agriculture are not necessary 

after all. But it is certainly not Labour’s view that 
they are right: “Challenge to Britain,” which as amended 
was endorsed by the Margate Conference, is based on 
the view that, in-the long run, the world food shortage 
- is likely to continue. There are a number of facts that 
Suggest that Labour is right in this and that the 
optimists are wrong. — 

In the first place, the improvements in world food 
Supplies are largely due to exceptionally good harvests 
In recent years, and one or two years of bad weather 
could undo all that has been achieved. 

Secondly, the improvement throughout the world 
has been uneven, and much of the increase in supplies 

has gone to improve food consumption in areas like 
_ North America where it is already high. Consumption 
in the underdeveloped areas remains low, in many 
countries lower than pre-war; two-thirds of the world’s 
population is still living on the edge of starvation. 
As the Food and Agriculture Organisation points 
out in its recent report: 
“Nearly 70 per cent of the world’s population 
Ze live in the less developed regions. To raise their 
- .- average diet to the present average for the world 
3 as a whole (only about half the present North 
American level and by no means a high standard 
nutritionally) would require an additional supply 
of food equal to the total 1952-53 production of 
North America and Oceania (Australia and New 
Zealand) combined . . . Compared with the real 
human needs of the deficit countries, as distinct 
from what they can afford to buy, the food stocks 
now accumulating shrink into insignificance.”— 
(“The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953.”) 
In other words, if we really mean to work to raise 
living standards in the underdeveloped  areas—and 
~ Labour is pledged to do this—food surpluses will dis- 
appear. They exist at present, not because everyone has 
“enough to eat, but because of poverty. 
It would be madness to slacken our efforts at home 
' because of a temporary and insecure improvement in 
* world food production, or because there are temporary 
world surpluses of certain foodstuffs. It is perfectly 
true that we do not want higher home food production 
“at any price”; that is why the main emphasis in 
- agricultural policy must be on getting higher produc- 
~ tion through increased efficiency. . 
- But a further big expansion of home food produc- 
- tion is certainly needed, first, to make our own con- 
tribution. to increasing world food supplies, and, 
Be naly, to reduce our dependence on imported food- 
_ stuffs, especially those which cost us dollars. This is 
_ the starting point of Labour’s policy for the land. 
But it is not surprising that farmers should be 
worried about the intentions of the present Govern- 
- ment. They are uncertain both about the Tories’ 
methods and about the sincerity of their professed 
x belief in the need for further expansion. No wonder 
3 that, as “The Observer” reported on September 6, 1953, 
ee there is a very strong feeling throughout the country- 
side that a ‘sell-out’ is imminent.” 
-- Some farmers go so far as to suggest that, despite 
_ the Government’s pledges, it is actually going back on 
_ the 1947 Agriculture Act. ‘The conclusion is,” said 
~ the “Dairy Farmer” in its September issue, “that the 
- 1947 Act is to be torn up bit by bit.” Others do not 
- go so far; the “Farmer and Stockbreeder,” for example, 
said in an editorial on September 29-30, “the industry 
Bia bo ~~ S59 EContinued-on Page -24.";.- +) ; a 
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Just before the war this farmer had to 
let his farm and stock fall under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. A life’s work 
was lost in a bitter afternoon’s bidding. 


Labour's 1947 Agriculture. Act gave 


farmers and farm workers fresh hope 
for the future. Now the Tory Govern- 
ment has. made farmers recall the evil 


pre-war days. Fear on our farms is 
breeding discontent and damaging an. 
essential part of our economy. 


DEMOCRACY ELUDES THE TORY CONFERENCE 


Policy waits for Sir Winston 


THE Conservative Party trotted along 

close behind the Labour Party last 
month, holding its annual conference at 
the Winter Gardens, Margate, one week 
later. But if the venue was the same, the 
two conferences had very little else in 
common. 


Attending the Conservative Party con- 
ference were four times as many delegates 
as attended the Labour Party conference; 
this meant that the conference. was hope- 
lessly overcrowded with the result that an 
overfiow hall*had to be employed. Serious 
discussion and‘ policy-making were thus 
quite: impossible. 


This, however. made very little real 
difference. for the’ conference is not a 
policy-making body at all. as is the Labour 
Party conference. All that is officially 
supposed to happen is that the delegates 
air their views on a variety of topics; the 
*“leaders”’ listen and go away to pursue 
whatever policy they like. 


The futility of the conference was under- 
lined by the fact that only one-third of 
the Conservative constituency parties sub- 
mitted resolutions to the conference. And 
of these resolutions only those that the 
executive committee wished to have dis- 
cussed were actually raised and debated; 
the rest were simply abandoned. (See 
“They Say” (on Page 17.) 

Highlight of the Conservative confer- 
ence was the return of Sir Winston 
Churchill. For reasons best known to the 
Tories, their leader is not allowed to attend 
the party conference, save for his tri- 


umphal entry on the closing day. Then, 
after the delegates have supposedly dis- 


CLAP HANDS, HERE COMES TONY. 


Tories whe had been manoeuvring for Eden’s position tried to pre 
behind the scenes the struggle for the Tory succession still-goes on. 


cussed policy, the leader arrives and tells 
them what policy he has decided upon. 

In some respects Sir Winston was up to 
his usual form; for instance, he tossed facts 
and figures around with a complete dis- 
regard for accuracy. On the other hand, 
on foreign affairs he was but a shadow 
of his former self, all the grand visions 
and fine phrases had gone out of him. 

It seemed obvious from his references to 
the proposed Four-Power talks that he has 
met strong opposition inside the Tory 
Party, and although he endeavoured to 
show that the idea was still alive, not 
much life was put into the demonstration 
and his audience was strangely quiet. All 
through the summer we have drifted aim- 
lessly and still no lead has been given. 


Fiction department 


A remarkable passage in Sir Winston’s 
speech was that which claimed “ We are 
no longer living on loans or doles, not even 
from our best friends.” The plain truth is 
that this year the Tory Government is 
accepting from the United States approxi- 
mately the same amount of Defence Aid 
that it received last year, £140 million. 
This is double the amount of U.S. aid 
received in Labour’s last year of office. It 
is hard to believe that the Prime Minister 
was not aware of these facts. 

The nearest that the conference came to 
a clash between floor and platform was on 
agricultural policy. On this subject the 
theme of the agricultural Press and the 
farmers, mentioned in a special article in 
this issue of Fact, was taken up by Tory 
M.P.s who are clearly being harassed by 
their constituents. Trouble was avoided 


is Anthony Eden 


e 


by the simple expedient of allowing the 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir Thomas 
Dugdale, to confess his sins and accept a 
resolution criticising his inactivity. 

On the future of television, big business 
applied the pressure and demanded, and 
received, its reward for services rendered. 
Despite wise words of warning from 
eminent Tory statesmen, and in the face 
of appeals madé on many occasions by 
respected and disinterested people, the 
conference agreed to the Government’s 
plans for commercial television—plans, in- 
cidentally, which the electorate have 
never been allowed to speak on.. Tory 
M.P.s were even refused the right of a free 
vote on this issue, which apparently means 
a great deal to the Government. 

Embarrassing to the Tory leadership 
was their own unprincipled propaganda of 
several years ago. After their irrespon- 


sible taunts of “scuttle” and “ appease=7 


ment” over Persia, it was no easy task for 
Lord Salisbury to explain away develop- 
ments in Egypt to-day. His task was not 
helped by such speeches as that from a+- 
Dudley delegate who declared “ Asia has 
been lost; we will never overcome the pre- 
mature scuttle from India . . . we must 
now do everything we can to save the 
African empire.” 

And so the conference went on; a lot of 
noise and little thought from the floor—ex- 
cusable under the strictly circumscribed 
democracy of the conference—and much 
self-satisfied back-slapping from the plat- 
form. But the people who, in the last 
resort, really count were outside the 
Winter Gardens; they will know how 
vote at the next election. ; 


Longer lives 


"THE fact that the proportion of old 

people in the population is increasing 
annually has been well known for some 
time. What to do about it has never been 
adequately officially discussed. Last 


The Prime Minister left little doubt at Margate that the choice for next in line 
—the man giving the faithful handclap on the platform. Other 
sent to the rank and file a united front of smiles and smirks. But 
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month, the first of two Government com- 

» mittees that have been concerning them- 

» Selves with this question issued its report, 

' that of the Ministry of Labour’s National 

~ Advisory Committee on the Employment of 
Older Men and Women: 

The basic recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is that “All men and women em- 
ployed- in industry, commerce, the pro- 
fessions or elsewhere who can give effec- 
tive service, either in their normal work 
or in any alternative work which their 

- employer can make available, should be 
~ given the opportunity, without regard to 
age, to continue at work if they so wish.” 
Labour's policy 
; This suggestion is very similar to that 
* already put forward in “ Challenge to Bri- 
tain.” In Labour’s policy document it is 
~ Said that “it is in the national interest to 
encourage men and women to remain at 
_ work as long as possible.” And the policy 
pledge is given that “Labour will en- 
_ courage employers to give greater oppor- 
tunities for older people to remain at 
~ work.” 
The problem that stands in the way of 
_ the provision of these greater opportuni- 
- ties for older workers is an attitude of 
mind that is now outdated. The Committee 
report underlines this and suggests that 
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- only a better understanding of the issues” 


' involved will change this attitude. A new 
climate of opinion has to be created which 
realises that “we simply cannot afford to 
- retire early or at any fixed age.” 
* The report shows that, with pensions 
- payable to men aged 65 and over, and to 
- women aged 60 and over, the number 
qualifying in 1911 would have been one in 
fifteen of the population, in 1951 two in 
‘fifteen, and in 1977 three in fifteen. At the 
_ same time the number of younger people 
— in the population is decreasing. By 1962, 
there will be. 300.000 fewer men between 
the ages. of eighteen and Se than there 
_ ‘were in 1952. 


Z Living standards 

_~ This means that there will have to be a 
ee ‘steady, increase in the amount of. current 
Fa production going towards the maintenance 
old people,’ with less people to provide 
this production: The only way in which 
he standard of living of all the people, and 
‘particular of old people, can be raised 
by utilising the skill and the experience 
ae these older people. 

It has sometimes been eae tee that 
arly retirement. is necessary for good 
h. The report is able to quote medical 
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longer helps people to live longer—and 
- also the converse, that” early ‘retirement 
often leads to. early death, A second line 


ficulties involved over pensions schemes; 
insurance companies have stated. that 


~ pations, thet problem depends on the retire- 

ment of senior workers. 
iatse faced up to and older workers would 
obably have to be. Saas to switch 


less a niorative tiob. 
Pn els. aoe problem was discussed in a 


mn, however, to the effect that work- 
f argument against later ‘retirement is the~ 
7 are prepared to co-operate . in the 


of any. new scheme that anight. . 


This would have 


Labour Discussion pamphlet—'The Wel- 
fare State ’—issued last year. In this it 
was stated that: 

“Tt is becoming imperative for old 
people to be encouraged to stay in employ- 
ment even if not in their recognised jobs 
or in a full-time capacity. Work should be 


made available for those people of pen-. 


sionable age who want it. At present 60 
per cent of people of pensionable age do in 
fact remain at work; many more would do 
so if they could. At the moment, however, 
men over forty who lose or are forced to 
change their job often have some difficulty 
in obtaining employment. 

“Tt is necessary to try and choten the 
attitude of employers to the employment 
of older people. If such appeals were not 
answered, then the only remedy might be 
on the same lines as the disabled persons 
scheme—that each employer be asked to 
take a given percentage of middle-aged and 
older people. The question of workers who 
cannot carry on with their old trade needs 
consideration. Special workshops might 
provide a partial solution but they have 
certain drawbacks, 


Further study 


“Apart from this we would be cowardly 
in not facing up to the question of a later 
retiring age. In Sweden the Socialist 
Movement has come out in favour of 67 as 
a retiring age instead of 65. Is 65 too early 
as far-as Britain is concerned? As there 
are very nearly two women retirement 
pensioners for every male retirement pen- 
sioner, should. we make the retiring age 
the same for women as it now is for men, 
namely 65? After all, the average woman 
lives longer than the average man and is 
just as healthy.” 

A second official committee, the Phillips 
Committee, set up by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to examine the financial 
and economic aspects of the same question, 
has only recently started its work; its re- 
port will not be available, therefore, for 
some time, although its findings are bound 
to be closely related to those of the Minis- 
ter of Labour’s’‘Committee. A third exam- 


‘ination of the question will be involved in 


the review of the working of the National 
Insurance schemeé- which, under the terms 
of the original Act, is due to take place 


next year. 
less food 


pur boast of Tory politicians that they 


would improve Britain’s food supply . 


was:one of the factors responsible for their 
victory in 1951. It is now possible to see 
exactly what happened as a result of 
Conservative policies being put into opera- 
tion in their first,full year of rule, because 
the ‘Ministry of Food has published very 
detailed figures comparing food con- 
sumption in 1952 with every year back to 
1940 and with pre-war figures.* 

These figures show very clearly that the 
nation is now less well fed than under the 
‘Labour Government. The following figures 
illustrate this; they represent food con- 
‘sumption in pounds per head per annum, 
comparing 1952, when the Tories had 
“introduced their. Policy of cutting sub- 
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A Unique 
Christmas 
Card 


These cards are issued by U.N. 
International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. Proceeds from 
their sale go into the Fund. 
Boxes of ten cards can he 
obtained, price 7s. 6d., from 
the Labour Party Bookshop, 
Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W. 1. 
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sidies, with 1950, the last full year of 
Labour rule. 

1950 1952 
Meat (including bacon and 

ham )—total ediblewght. 952 843 
EOS 6 Sire eucaeioeenate 10 72 
GSEs TK se co ii'ce catierocnimetas 3474 343 
ESVATCOM gil ints cages oe saw ae ceeued 17 il 
BIASES RaEay, cetons aecweet erence 314 264 
Citrus fruits, 

CORAN PES. (ELC: )o-cccckasaeeese 174 154 
DOL DOS tte ct wn beng cts. aewan cater 2464 238 
Wie Peta DIOS. a iiivc ca. cena desieveseey 127 1214 
Grain products (bread. 

fiour;, Cer@als) ~...>... 0000 2222 2193 


To complete the picture it is fair to add 
that comparing these two years a few 
items show a slight increase: fish, 19? to 
21; margarine, 17 to 194; sugar, 894 to 934 
(all in pounds per head per annum). But 
that is not what we were promised by the 


Tories! 

We must remember that these are 
average figures and include everybody— 
the well-to-do as well as the poor. 

The amount of meat eaten in 1952 was 
almost exactly the same as the average 
figure for six years of Labour rule, 1945- 
50. The quantity of butter consumed was 
less than at any time since the war years 
and cheese consumption has never been 
lower. 

In terms of nutrient equivalents our diet 
shows a turn for the worse; and this means 
we shall be less well fortified against 
disease. Protein consumption was lower 
than at any time since 1941, the darkest 
days of the war. Our diet also contained less 
vitamins and essential minerals, such as 
iron and ealcium. Whereas in 1950 we 
were receiving 4,190 units of Vitamin A 
per day (on the average), in 1952—thanks 
to the Tories—we had only 3,773. 


*Ministry of Food Bulletin, No. 720 


(19.9.53). 


Colonial politics 


R. JAMES GRIFFITHS, M.P., will be 

a guest at the Hansard Society’s 

lunch-hour meeting at Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 

on November 19. The subject will be “ Par- 

liamentary Government in the Colonies,” 

on which Mr. Griffiths is widely recognised 
as a leading authority. 

This is the third of a series of four meet- 
ings with frank discussions on various 
aspects of parliamentary government, be- 
tween Commander Stephen King-Hall 
(Chairman and Director of: the Society), 
Mr. Sidney Bailey (Assistant Director) and 
a distinguished guest. 

The fourth and final meeting of the series 
will be held on December 3, when Mr, R. J. 
Cruikshank, Editor of the News Chronicle, 
will join a discussion on “ Parliament and 
the People.” 


TRIESTE—ANOTHER SILLY BLUNDER 


Yugoslavia and Italy stay stubborn 


HE tangle in Trieste (Fact, October) 
was knotted still further by the 
Anglo-American decision of October 8 to 
transfer Zone A to Italy. This decision 
was welcomed by the Italian Government, 
which made it clear at the same time that 
it did not renounce its claims to Zone B. 


The Yugoslav reactions were extremely 
hostile. Marshal Tito announced that if 
Italian troops entered Zone A Yugoslav 
troops would do likewise. The Yugoslav 
Government said that in no circumstances 
would they be prepared to accept a solu- 
tion by. partition along the Morgan Line, 
which they described as a ‘“ unilateral 
violation of the Peace Treaty.” 


The Soviet Government, as was to be 
expected, also took the view that this was 
a violation of the Peace Treaty, omitting 
to mention that the application of the 
Peace Treaty had been blocked by Soviet 
obstruction. The belated conversion of 
the U.S.S.R. to the merits of the 1947 
Treaty does not impress either Italy or 
Yugoslavia. 


The only effect of this proposal would be 
to reintroduce Soviet obstruction into a 
problem which is already sufficiently com- 
plicated. But the points of similarity 
between the Soviet and Yugoslav attitude 
had led to speculation about a possible 
Soviet attempt to win back Yugoslavia 


ME GET AT HIM 


These Yugoslav demonstrators in Belgrade are after” 
somebody's blood, probably that of Mr. Dulles. | 


to the Cominform. Marshal Tito on 
October 17 publicly ruled out any such 
possibility. 

On the other hand, it is clear that this 
abrupt and clumsy move on theepart of 
the British and American Governments} 
has produced a severe setback in the} 
development of friendly relations betweent 
Yugoslavia and the West. Although mucht 
has been made of the effect of the Anglo-- 
American declaration on internal Italian| 
politics, the Yugoslav reaction has some} 
connection with internal Yugoslav politics: }! 
the fact that elections are due shortly in{ 
Yugoslavia cannot be discounted. 


Wrong effect 


According to an interview given by’ 
Marshal Tito on October 17 to a repre: 
sentative of the Sunday Observer, it wasi 
the method of the Anglo-American decision . 
which . gave special offence. Marshal . 
Tito requested 24 hours’. delay in its 
publication to permit him to convene his 
Cabinet, but that was not granted. 

In the House of Commons the Foreign 
Secretary, on the first day of his return 
after his illness, argued that the best. way 
to deal with an abscess was to lance it; 
but Mr. Attlee pointed out that the lancing 
of an abcess without warning was not 
likely to produce a sedative effect. At the 
same time Lord Salisbury, who had been 
Acting Foreign Secretary, stated in the 


The - 


decision of Britain and America to hand over Trieste Zone A to Italy brought forth 


a warning from Tito that such a move would be strenuously resisted; 


supported his words with large rallies. 


his people 


ords the yen “of what “Mr. Eden 
ated in. the Commons. He said that 
dvance notice had been given of the- 
Anglo-American decision. He retracted 
_ this statement with apologies. 
- But the fact that he could make a mis- 
_ take of this kind on a-matter of crucial 
importance seemed,-as Mr. Attlee said, “ to 
denote extraordinary confusion in’ the 
linds of those *who have been running 
the Foreign Office ‘in the last few months.” 
__ There have been reports from Italy that 
he American Ambassador, whose inter- 
ention before the Italian elections has 
hot been forgotten, is credited with this 
latest move on Trieste. On the other hand, 
here have been reports from the United 
tates that the initiative in this matter did 
ot lie with the American Government. 
ndeed, Mr. Eden indicated that the 
ecision had been taken in consequence of 
the earlier incidents described in last 
‘month’s Fact. 
But there have been suggestions that the 
oject of the move was to ensure the rati- 
cation of the European Defence Com- 
nity Treaty by Italy. This is supported 
by the remarks of the Italian Prime 
finister, Signor Pella, who said: “It is in 
the interests of all to have Italian colla- 
oration, and the settlement of her Eastern 
ontier problems will facilitate zatiAcation 
f the E.D.C. Treaty. 


prehensive 


Whatever the truth of the matter, it is 
lear that the bungling of the British and 
paerieaty, Severn nen has created a 


sont of the use oe forse.” The two 
praments cannot nee to this threat 


claration he British dad: 


oe 


ue Jaca ——. first at the Ministry of Food and then at the Ministry of je 


National Insurance; for in these posts she was able to work ‘ 
for the welfare of the ‘women and children for whom "she 
cares so much. era 


tes and 1938. = 


“in -1938,.and: has. held the seat ever since—despite desperate | 
~ Tory attempts | to remove her. She was made a Privy 


‘2 National Executive in 1944, and last month was elected — 
_ vice-chairman, a tribute both to her own personal qualities 

and to the importance of Labour’s great women’s member- _— 
9 shi She is DUD > a doctor and ae one son and one 
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Edith S ummerskill 


was ae she attended her first Siaeaeeay as a. 
newly qualified doctor, at the age of twenty-two, thats. <2 
Edith Summerskill became a Socialist. The poverty inthe: _ 


_ working-class home she was called out to, and the con- 
“sequent deformities of the children due to malnutrition, _ 

_ convinced her that the. existing order was evil and had fonay 
be changed. _ ve ; 


It was no mere coincidence then that when the Labour 4 ; ‘ 
Government, was formed in 1945, Dr. Summerskill served 


Doctor Suiniesehilt born in 1901, was caeateas at % ‘ 


‘King’s College _ and Charing Cross Hospitals in London, — é 
qualifying as a doctor in 1924. Determined to help t0u4 
Gary eee ene see Gene AOts of the Boor she ce on 


She was idea M. P. for West Waghane ata by-election 4 


uncillor in 1949. She was elected to the Labour Party 
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is as follows 
parentheses): 


(with 1949- figures in 


SEATS (1949) 


Labour Party 78 (85) 
Conservatives 26 (23) 
Moderate: Liberals BS (21) 
Christian Popular Party 14 (9) 
Farmers’ Party 14 (12) 
Communists 3* (—) 


*The Communist representation is also 
a result of the new electoral-law and not 
of an increased vote. 


HE United Nations Commission of In- 
quiry into racial problems in South 
Africa recommends the holding of a round- 
table conference ofall the races involved 
in South Africa, to work out means for 
reaching a peaceful solution to these prob- 
lems. 

The Commission found that the policy of 
apartheid as practised by the South African 
Government was quite irreconcilable with 
humane thinking. This policy, says the 
Commission, was based on the idea that 
as the inheritor of Western Christian 
civilisation, the white man is duty bound 
to maintain his dominating influence over 
all other coloured races. 

The Commission found that the National- 
ist Government of South Africa had sys- 
tematically pursued the apartheid. policy 
since it came to power against the interests 
of nearly 80 per cent of the country’s 

_ population. This policy had |. seriously 
affected these people’s most fundamental 

_rights and freedoms. 
~ The Commission, which defended its own 


competence to examine and report on this 
problem, consisted of representatives from 
Chile, France and Haiti. The Commission’s 
report was made some time ago, but was 
only published at the end’.of October. 


Danish elections 


N September 22nd. Denmark went: to 
the polls for the second time this 


year, the first Elections under the amended 


Constitution. The political changes in the 
Constitution had abolished the Second 
Chamber—increasing the number of seats 
from 151 to 179 in the Folksting—lowered 
the voting age to 23 and made provision 
for the surrender of sovereignty should 
the occasion arise. These changes had 
been approved by the old Parliament and 
endorsed by a Referendum in May. 

In the September election the Social 
Democrats, whose party membership is as 
high as one-third of their voting strength, 
emerged as the largest single party and 
formed a minority Government. The 
Election results (with the April figures in 
parentheses) are as follows: 


VOTES Per cent 


Social Democrats 895,038 
Liberal Farmers 499,975 
Conservatives 365,270 
Social Liberals 168,794 
Communists ° 93,706 
Single Tax 75,201 
German Minority 9,734 


(Schleswig) 


*An additional 2 seats represent Greenland and the Faroe Islands 
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Bie 


es =o There, firm hands at the steering-wheels—so different from those fumbling 
Socialists!” 


| viexy 


7 ory: Government to Foreign Affairs. 


of the “News Chronicle.’ expressed the feelings of many people when he . 
did this scathing cartoon to illustrate the muddle-headed approach of «the 


' Labour Party to victory. 


- in office. 


last. 
NORWAY LIKES HIM feontn's. 
elections, Norwegian Prime Minister. and 
Labour leader Oscar Torp again led the 
It has now been 
in power continuously for eighteen years. 


(April) 


Seats* (April) ; 

41.3 (40.4) 74" (61) . 
23.1 (22.1) 42 (33) 
168 (17.3) 30 (26) 
78. (8.6) 14% 7 ki3) 

<3 (4.8) (7) 

3.5 (5.6) (9) ; 

0.5 (0.4) (—) i 


McCarthy rebufi 


N October 13 polling took place inthe 
ninth Congressional district of the 

State of Wisconsin following the death of — 
Mr. Martin Hull, Republican Representa- 
tive there since 1934, and the last of an un- 
boken series of Republicans. When last _ < 
elected he had a majority of no less than - 
38,000 votes. 

This . time the Democrat, Mr. Lester 
Johnson, a campaign manager of Senator. 
Kefauver’s, was elected with a majority _ t 
of 6,300. Such a remarkable swing, par- 
ticularly in a period of less than a year, 
is almost unprecedented in’, American 
elections. It is a measure of the dissatis- 
faction of the farmers with the Republican - 
administration and of the growing general 
doubts. about President Eisenhower’s 
ability to control the policies. of his party 


What makes the Democratic ” victory 5 
more remarkable is the fact that Wisconsin. 
is the home State of Senator McCarthy. 
Such a defeat to his cause -on. his own 
ground must sie come: as. a-serious. blew 
to him. 


i is the only British colony in South America. 
BRITISH GUIANA protected by a sea wall. Inland are Sorest and mountains with poor communications. 


Georgetown at the mouth of the Demerara river. 


BkITISH GUIANA leaped unexpectedly and dramatic- 

ally into the headlines last month with a major 
constitutional crisis. Under a screen of official secrecy 
~ the Navy rushed British forces to the Colony. The 
- Constitution which had been in operation for only six 
months was withdrawn. Cabinet Ministers were 
_ removed from office and the Governor, backed by the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, took into his own 


_ hands the direct rule of the country. 


_ What sort of country is British Guiana and what is 
- happening there to cause such excitement? 
o British Guiana is Britain’s only Colony on the main- 


~Jand of South America and it is usually regarded as part 
of the British West Indies. It is a country about the 
“same size as our own with a population of less than half 


~a million—one hundredth of our population. 
2 The vast majority of the people live and work in the 


- 30,000 workers are employed in the sugar industry. Some 
- 13,000 are rice farmers. There are 3,000 workers pro- 
ducing bauxite—source of aluminium—and about the 
same number employed in the timber industry. 

a - The Colony’s narrow coastal strip has been developed 
_ by European capital. A sea wall protects the land against 
flooding. Behind the wall has grown up,a precarious 
- economy, with sugar production still the main industry. 
The great sugar estates provide not only employment 
ut housing, schools and hospitals for their workers. 


- . Sugar workers earn around 12s. 6d, per day, which, 
if they worked a full week, would bring them in a reason- 
able weekly wage packet. Many workers choose to work 


Sugar plantations and rice fields, in the bauxite mines, — 
and the towns of the hot and humid coastal strip. Nearly _ 


BRITISH 
GUIANA 


The bulk of the population lives in the narrow coastal strip 
Chief town is 


| TROUBLED GUIANA 


only for a few days each week, spending the remainder 
of their time in what we would regard as leisure pursuits, 
fishing in the canals or cultivating their vegetable plots. 


Inland the country rises into mountains and upland 
plains bordering Brazil. The interior, more than three- 
quarters of the land surface, is undeveloped forest. There 
has been a lot of talk about developing this area, but as 
the bulk of the timber is of little commercial value, land 
clearance would: be enormously expensive. 


In the forest live what remains of the original in- 
habitants of the country—the Amerindians. There are 
only-about 15,000 of them, four per cent of the population. 
They live for the most part semi-nomadic lives in small 
settlements, disregarding and disregarded by the’main 
stream of the Colony’s life. 


The Guianese are a mixed people gathered from ~ 
three continents; Européans' who came as pioneers; | 
people from Africa who were brought as slaves to work 
in the plantations; Chinese and Indians who came as 
indentured labour: when the slaves were freed in the 
middle of the 19th Century. There is colour consciousness —. 


but no racial segregation. 


The traditional ruling class has consisted of white 
and near-white sugar planters and business men. But 
there are people of all races in positions of responsibility. 
The working people, somewhat unstable and impulsive . 
in temperament, have in the past shown little continuity 
of interest in public affairs. From time to time passions 
flared up amongst the sugar workers and there have been 
strikes which involved violence and destruction of pro-. 
perty. A strike in British Guiana is all too likely to 


become a riot. Before the People’s Progressive Party 


SUGAR PROVIDES 


such as the one pictured here. 
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employment for 30,000 Guianese, bulk of the working population, most of them on the great sugar estates 


The estates depend on careful water control—drainage and irrigation. — 


* Second biggest industry is rice-farming with 13,000 workers. Bauxite mining, source of aluminium, claims 3,000 workers, and others- 
are employed by the Colonial Development Corporation in the new timber industry. 


Se ith h Indi 
THIS YOUNG MOTHER Sescent.” Her ancestors camo to 


‘Guiana a hundred years ago as indentured labour. In the 
colony she lives and works with Europeans, Africans, Chinese; 
_ the native Amerindians stay mostly inland in the forest area. 

Where is no racial prejudice in the Colony. 


members nominated by -the .Governor, which had 


‘Commonwealth Sub-committee of the Labour Party 


combined agitation against local grievances with Com- 


(PPP), organised by: Dr. Jagan and his wife, came on. 


the scene about.eighteen months ago, the working people 
of British Guiana were noted amongst West Indians for 
their political apathy. sid 
The P.P.P. is a party of young intellectuals, drawn” 
from the educated middle classes. ‘Some of its leaders 
have earned their living as organisers of trade unions, 
others in the professions as lawyers, doctors and teachers. 
At public meetings and in “The Thunderer,” the party 
journal, they have put over their own brand of Marxism. 
When the first elections under the new Constitution were 
held last April, the P.P.P. was swept into power. 
The new Constitution; based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Waddington Commission’ set up by the 
Labour Government in 1950, was introduced by the 
present British Government. For the first time in British 
Guiana it provided for universal suffrage and a “Cabinet” 
of ten members, six of whom were elected by the lower 
chamber, the House of Assembly. There was also an 
upper chamber, the State Council, with a majority of 


revisionary powers. The House of Assembly had three 
official members. and 24 elected members.. 3 


_. The P.P.P. won 18 of the 24 seats in the lower House. 
It. polled 75,100 votes against 72,500 polled by other 
parties—that is, 51 per cent of the votes cast.. Six of its 
leaders became Ministers, with Dr. Jagan, whom. th 


have. closely interviewed, as first Minister. = 
From its foundation the propaganda of the P.P.P. has 


(Continued on Page 14.) its 


GEORGETOWN capital of British Guiana, has a population of nearly 80,000—20 per cent of the country’s total.. Slatted wooden 
: : buildings are its major distinguishing feature. They make the fire menace a very real one. Georgetown is 
the colony’s only port, with a big export trade in sugar, cocoa, timber, bauxite, gold and diamonds. 
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worked in harmony with a progressive Labour Government. ~ small communities with modern houses and amenities. 
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munist jargon. In office P.P.P. Ministers have had close 
connections with industrial unrest amongst the sugar 
workers. 

Dr. J. P. Lachmansingh, the Minister of Health and 
Housing, is also still President of the Guiana Workers 
Industrial Union, which is not recognised by the 
employers, and which in recent months has organised a 
country-wide strike in the sugar estates. This union is 
affiliated to the Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The union already recognised is 
affiliated to the I.C.F.T.U. 

These and other points are brought out in the 
White Paper (Cmd. 8980), which makes out a substan- 
tial case against the action of some of the P.P.P. 
leaders. It is clear that they had Communist affilia- 
tions, that they acted irresponsibly and unwisely. It 
justifies action by the British Government to ensure the 
maintenance of law and order. 

But, as Labour speakers urged in the debate in the 
House of Commons on October 22,.it did not justify 
the extreme action of suspending the Constitution. This 
should have been done only as a last resort if other 
action proved unsuccessful. 

It should have been possible for the Governor, 
using his reserve powers, to have dealt. with the situa- 
tion within the Constitution. The P.P.P. had only 51 
per cent of the votes cast, and less than half the elec- 
torate voted at the elections last April. Had the legis- 
lature been dissolved, some responsible political leaders 
might well have appealed successfully for the support 
of the people. 

As it is, the Constitution will be revised, and some 
of the rights secured in the constitutional advance only 
this year will be lost. The extremists will:be able to 


represent themselves as “defenders of democracy.” 
This step back is unlikely to prove popular and may 
well create an uncompromising nationalist movement 
under Communist leadership. 


DR JAGAN and his wife are the popular leaders of the 
° left wing People’s Progressive Party. Both of 
them have been closely allied with international Communist 
organisations. 
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YOU SPEAK — 


DO YOU hum-and-ha_ and 


stumble in search of words? 


DO YOU gape and gulp and 
become tongue-tied with 
embarrassment ? 


DO YOU shout (or whisper) 
all the time without tonal 
variety or interest? 


DO YOU lose your point 


and miss your climax? 


DO YOU get worse and 
worse as you feel your 
listeners getting more and 
more bored? 


DO YOU forget what you 
meant to jsay as soon as 
you’re on your feet? 


or 
DO YOU marshal _ your 


arguments logically and 
convincingly? 


DO YOU impress your 
listeners by forceful, calm 
reasonableness, punctuated 
by the right emphasis at the 
right place? 


DO YOU reply to critics or 
enquirers without losing 
your self-possession— 
or your temper? 


DO YOU feel that your 
audience is WITH you? 


DO YOU WANT tobe able 
to wield those most power- 
ful of all weapons—W ORDS 
— to your own personal 
advantage and to your own 
advancement in any sphere 
you may choose? If so, this 
offer is specially addressed 
to you. 


THE SPEAKERS’ CLUB (Dept. FCT/ES2) 
MARPLE ; CHESHIRE 


= SPEAKERS’ CLUB (Dept. FCT/ES2) & 


i MARPLE CHESHIRE § 
s Please send me your book, “How § 
= to Work Wonders With Words” I 5 
enclose 2$d. stamp for postage. . 
5 NAME... Wess) eae 
H (Please use block letters) A 
H a 
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SPEECH 
is the key to 
SUCCESS 


WHATEVER your walk ~ 
in life, the gift of speak-" 
ing convincingly and- 

forcefully will bring you 


immeasurable advantages 
— socially, commercially, 


financially. The ability to. 


express your thoughts and 
convictions with tact, 
vigour, and persuasiveness, 
opens all doors, breaks 
down all barriers, and leads 


you inevitably to the bis: 


things of life. 


Send for a 
salt eh 
will show you 
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TWO GOOD FRIENDS OF LABOUR 


CANON LEWIS DONALDSON 


FPHE memory that most of Canon Lewis 
Donaldson’s oldest Socialist friends 
will recall now that he has passed on is 
that of the doughty little priest at the head 
of the band of some 500 out-of-works who 
tramped from Leicester to London in 1905. 
They formed a living embodiment of Keir 
Hardie’s dominant demand for ‘“‘ The Right 
fo Work,” which in those _ glorious 
. Edwardian’ days the 1.L.P., the S.D-F., and 
the very new L.R.C. were all trying to 
force upon the attention of the newspapers 
and of the politicians at Westminster and 
elsewhere. 

Born in the heart of Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s Radical Birmingham in 1860, Don- 
aldson literally sang his way to Oxford 
and:its Cathedral-Choir. In earlier years, 
Kingsley and Maurice among the clergy 
had striven to awaken Englishmen to their 
Christian responsibilities, but with _indif- 
ferent success. 

Many readers of Kingsley’s “ Yeast” and 
“Alton Locke,” and the continued appeals 
of Ruskin, Carlyle, and Dickens for the 
care of the English poor became aware of 
the “Condition of the People”? problem 
and sparks: of-Socialist flame were kindled 
in’ many minds:. Some, like- Donaldson, 

-were moved. by: the strains of sacred 
music to the Christian echoes from faraway 
~ Galilee—moved to mingle the claims of 
human brotherhood with their resounding 
Hosannas to the Father of all mankind. 
_ They were not popular, but they were 
- persistent. 


Canon Lewis 
, Donaldson 
_ betame a Socialist when such a declara- 
tion of political faith needed courage. 
Here he is -seen during -the great unem- 


“THE PREACHER 


ployed: march from.Leicester to-London in 
1905. 


Donaldson was. ordained in the Anglican 
faith in 1884 and came up against life in 
the raw as.a curate at.St. Nicholas’s in the 
City of London; at Hammersmith, where 
he fell.under William. Morris’s inspiring 
magic; and afterwards.as rector at the col- 
liery village of Nailsworth in Leicester- 
shire. : 

They were the days when the lower 
orders were very, very low indeed. Their 
task was the simple one of piling up for- 
tunes for the fortunate. If they were lucky 
they lived from hard-worked week to hard- 
worked week on the scant -wages that their 
betters deemed ample for their workers’ 
bare survival. In 1896, the vicarage of St. 
Mark’s, Leicester, gave this sturdy soft- 
toned parson a large working-class parish 
after his own heart. 

For twenty years he identified himself 
with the up-and-coming Labour, Socialist, 
and Trade Uriion Movements, among many 
other righteous Causes. He contributed a 
man’s share of effort to the Christian 
Social Union, of which he was an original 
member, and the Church Socialist League 
that he helped to initiate. 

From Ramsay MacDonald’s first fight in 
Leicester in the Khaki Election of 1900 he 
was a staunch comrade-in-arms to the 
future Prime Minister. In 1918 he trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Peterborough, and 
when MacDonald ultimately reached 
Downing Street in 1924 he was able to in- 
fluence Donaldson’s appointment as Canon 
of Westminster. 

He held various offices at the Abbey and 
spent almost the whole of the last 30 of his 
93 years in and about that ancient shrine 
—dutiful still to his God and his brother 
man and sister woman. Among his con- 
genial tasks was the commendation of the 
aims of the Labour Party and the Labour 
Governments to his fellows in the Church 
as the fulfilment of the Christian way of 
life as he saw and understood it. > 

His wife; Louise Eagleston, of Oxford, 
was his happy. companion from 1895 to her 


death in 1950, and they are survived by a 


family of two sons and four daughters. 
With Margaret MacDonald, .she was 
among “the little band and few” who 
founded the Women’s Labour League: at 
Leicester. in 1906—an almost forgotten 
body that afterwards grew into the wide- 
spread, active, and influential women’s 
membership of the Party to-day. With her 
husband,.too, she engaged in the pioneer- 
ing of women’s claim to the vote and to 
greater social justice. 

As they grew graciously old together 


they rejoiced in our Movement’s achieve- 


ments and cherished affectionate memories 
of many good men and women of brave 
faith and steady purpose whose spirit still 
shines on the path ahead. 

J. S. M. 


GEORGE THOMAS 


WITHIN a single life-time the status of 

the working journalist who: exercises 
his professional abilities in writing about 
Labour and rade Union affairs: has been 
transformed... George Thomas, known to 


{ 


George Thomas 


THE REPORTER was the first of 


the Industrial Correspondents. — Unlike 
others he stuck scrupulously to the facts 
and analysed events in the Labour Move- 


‘ment in Labour’s daily newspaper. 


millions as the Daily Herald’s Industrial 
Correspondent, experienced the change in 
his personal career. He died, on October 
14, only a few months after his retirement 
from this position, having spent about 45 
of his 72 years of life as a newspaperman 
in the service of the Labour and Trade 
Union Movement. 

The respect and affection. he gained 
among his professional associates and in 
the esteem of the organised Movement he 
so faithfully served reflected: the wider 
recognition accorded to the influence sand 
power of organised Labour. . When he 
started his career the Movement, on its 
political side, was in its infancy ; and the 
Press generally did not feel it necessary 
to pay particular attention to its*activities. 

Opportunities for the ordinary news- 
paper reporter to write intelligently and 
knowledgeably about industrial and poli- 
tical affairs from the Labour standpoint 
were therefore restricted. There was -no 
national daily newspaper connected with 
the Labour Movement. Only a few weekly 
journals with a nation-wide range were 
interested in the Movement’s. activities. 
And the best school of journalism for the 
young trade unionist or Socialist was at 
that time the-local weekly journal or 
monthly periodical brought out in the 
interest of the organised Movement. 

Such were ‘the opportunities available 
to’ George Thomas and he used them to 
acquire his sound, accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the personalities, 
policies, and structural complexities of 
our organised Movement: He worked as 
Editor, reporter or writer on a number of 
these journals—among them Keir Hardie’s 
Merthyr ~Pioneer, which spread its in- 
fluence throughout South Wales; local 


»-weeklies’in Yorkshire and anecashire; and 


finally’ he achieved a position” of im-- 
portance corresponding to his experience 


-_ 
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and professional qualifications on the staff wa 
of the Daily Herald. ; 


By this time the Labour Correspondent 
—or Industrial Correspondent, as the z 4 
practitioner of a highly specialised form C / d b Id 
of newspaper reporting came later to be OUNCI S Qn Ul ers prepare 
designated—had become a reputable and : 
identifiable member of the editorial staff TH Labour Party’s Margate Conference The case for the comprehensive schoo) ~ 
in most of the big newspaper offices. re-endorsed the secondary education has often been stated. It has now been ~ 

George Thomas grew in stature among policy involving the comprehensive school presented for the guidance of citizens, and 
these newspaper writers as they enhanced system. The next Labour Government will . especially parents, in the L.C.C. area in a~ 
their reputation as a separate group within make this system an integral part of its booklet issued by London Labour Party 
the profession; some were brilliant;,some whole education programme. and written for them by an'L.C.C. member . 
were exceptionally well-informed; some 4 number of local authorities through- and recognised authority -on education,” 
had a background of personal experience 64+ the country have already begun to ex- Margaret Cole.* . Apart from its obvious — 
and acquaintances within the Movement; periment with comprehensive schools—one Purpose of informing parents about the sort 
and all were competent reporters. George }3; been working very. successfully in Of school that Labour intends to provide, ~ 
Thomas held his place among them—a _ anglesey for the last four years. The big- the booklet is also an effective answer to 
foremost place, and for many reasons a gest education authority in the country recent Conservative _ anti-comprehensive 
place that was exclusively his own—by the London County Council, has based all school propaganda which has been intensi- | 
the steady and consistent display of his jt, post-war secondary education plans on fied to cover even the schoolchildren who ~ 
inherent qualities in his daily work and the comprehensive school, and it will bring Will be affected. 
his daily associations. : : the first of a series of these new schools 
oe not a agen tare de but Stytens into operation next year. Small groups 

imple reporter. cura : : 
eGectmentt of ths hee linked with 338 The basic reason for the comprehensive = irs. Cole emphasises that a comprehen-- 
calm certitude that he knew what he ‘°¢200l is to avoid the division of children sive school does not involve comprehensive © 
into three quite distinct groups, the gram- classes, with children’ of all ranges of 


wrote about with no pretence of plenary ‘ . 
inspiration from any source other than his 2" of high status, the modern of low sta- anility taught wholesale. From the very é 


c tus, and the technical.in between. This f their secondary school lives .the 
: se abies Bie oak er ee ere the doesn’t mean that all children will be given rie oe will be pre ets out into groups 
Perhaps only a f f hi : timat exactly the | ee education; there will that can usefully Work together. Children 
ands ha ee SARE at we. ie iiss € still be specialisation.. In the comprehen- ith differing speeds of learning, children # 
his reserved and . il Tae F t dl on fe sive school, however, there need beno final with differing methods of learnings, will be 
Bee Sui: Hit sae sone mY bee € tea grouping of children into different branches grouped to their greatest advantage. Even 7 
we wh ld call ourselves hie friend, Cf Study at an early age; the system is Gifering teaching methods will be avail- 
ree vee his friends highly flexible and where a child’s aptitude : 1 
elt that his undemonstrative good will only becomes properly known later on, he able in the larger school. All these sub- 
- revealed the same sterling qualities as his can be easily moved to a more suitable 
day-to-day work as a newspaper reporter. group without leaving his school but +frhind is. as Coendrebentice sauna . 
HERBERT TRACEY. merely by amending his timetable. Margaret Cole (London Labour Party, 3d.). 
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oa ’ Beautiful surroundings, modern buildings, and the comprehensive all’ 
_ DESIGN FOR BETTER EDUCATION combine’ in the Whitley Abbey sobendeee school at pageitey, ech 2 
_ (by permission of the Association of Building Technicians) shows the five “ house-blocks ” grouned with two gymnasia on one 
acs side of the lake, with the specialised teaching blocks and administrative centre on the other side. In schools such as this our 
e children can really be given the full educational opportunities that should be their rightful inheritance in modern Britain. 


ee divisions can take place continuously only 
in the comprehensive school. 

_ “We believe strongly,” says Mrs. Cole, 
“that in a modern democratic community 
it i is important, both socially and education- 
ea peat. children’ of all ies shall learn 


eve that ie advocates of ‘ segregated edu- 
é tion,’ who would separate one or two or 


, are making a great educational 


z Se clearly Siiae the. reasons for re- 
i ing the old faa ee and multilateral 


ES public a ee ‘such - as Eton 
_She- “t ‘explains, 4. 


sed a Peon ee on hes ‘compre- 
‘hool, this time from the building 
‘he} point out feet the one 


Pp ge, the “Whitley. Abbey 


mi 
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MODEL FOR TO-MORROW’S SCHOOLS 


m- ae from their fellows to become: 


how- 
- is divided up into groups of buildings, each 


e al 650 pupils a 


six for boys and six for girls. The “houses” 
are located in special house-blocks, one for 
two houses, which have an assembly hall 
and dining-room, two common rooms, cloak 
rooms, and a housecraft room for the 
girls. In these house blocks the children 
are able to work and play together in easily 
manageable groups. 


Step forward 

Each house will, in effect, be like a minia- 
ture version of the whole school, for the 
children are allocated to their houses be- 
fore they begin to specialise in their sub- 
jects, and they remain in the one house 
until they leave the school. The child is 


- thus watched right through his school life 


by the one housemaster or mistress, who 
gets to know his abilities and his needs 


much more easily than can a headmaster ° 
in an existing © ‘secondary school. 


Apart from the house blocks, the: school 


containing classrooms and so on for a dif- 
ferent branch of study—science, technical, 
etc. But, here again, there will be no clear- 


-eut segregation of the children into science 


pupils, technical pupils and so on, for’ the 


elaborate time- tabling will allow for the 


maximum of blending of ‘subjects that 
pupils can take. Thus a pupil may be tak- 
ing book-keeping, metallurgy and French, 


cheerfully | defying the present- day rules. 
that make such a wide ee of subjects 
> impossible. 


_And just. as bpildzent swith differing apti- 


~ tudes can work together in these schools, — 
“so_ ‘too children -of different. ‘intelligences 
‘can work together with. resulting benefit to 


both of them. Segregation only accentuates 


the <differences: and breeds superior and 
; ss grades of children. _ 


Progressive ‘educationists believe that 


_the comprehensive. school will be a great 
step forward 
,. children with the opportunities: for their - 
fuller development that they have so. far 
been denied. In itself, ‘of course, ite will not 


in- providing the nation’s 


_Adyances on. oth 
But given 


sufficient. 
ust. be made a as well. 


“Lortdén “and - “Coventry, and the: “great ex- || 
periment can really begin. “7 


This detailed model is of the Kidbrooke Comprehensive High School being 
built by the London County Council at Woolwich. : 
many similar schools planned by this Labour-controlled education authority which first adopted the comprehensive pele: in 1944, : 
London can afford less space than Coventry for its schools, but the same basic amenities are provided. is 


the Tory, system of blandly s 
‘ing from all that branches ~ 


place—commonly the most inno 
~ to be found so that its adoptiot 


National 


_ Executive; and the Conference does 


no part in the Conference itself; 


res ihe ‘Conference 


It is the first of 


THEY “_ 


NO COERCION 


“ TJ NLIKE the Labour Party Cc n- 

ference, Conservative deleg 

at Margate can neither coerce nor |} 

commit their leaders to any spec 

line of action.’”—Glasgow Herald, 
October, 6, 1953. 3 bn 


NO ELECTION. 


-a%., Dabour has nines 408 m 


in on any. subject a ‘single ‘ ‘ade 
resolution ‘on which the:debate ta 


the Conference neither arouses 

settles any controversies. Again, 
‘Union (of Conserv. 

and Unionist Associations) Executive — 

Committee is a very- shadowy body — 

compared to the Labour Party 


not elect any of its members. . 
Finally, the leader of the Party t 


addresses a mass meeting after i 
over.’—Manchester oer: 


ber 8, NEES x: 
NO POWER 


the caine “Party. 
“leader lays down policy 
merely 
some ~ opinions. .”—Economist, : 
ber 3, 1953.. ‘ a 
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MARGATE 
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HE Labour Party Conference at Margate last month 

(see FACT, October, for preliminary commentary) 
had 410 resolutions and 457 amendments on its Agenda, 
302° of them on the policy document “ Challenge to 
Britain.” 

As a result of consultations between delegates and 
the Conference Arrangements Committee, a large 
number of the original resolutions were either com- 
posited (i.e., a number of similar resolutions blended 
together into one comprehensive and generally accept- 
able resolution) or withdrawn by the proposers. There 
were thus 42 composite resolutions, plus a resolution 
on Foreign Affairs proposed by the National Executive 
Committee and an emergency resolution on Spain 
proposed by the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

The! bulk of the resolutions discussed were on 
“Challenge to Britain,” and this: policy document will 
now stand as amended as the basis for Labour’s next 
General Election programme. A revised edition of the 

document will be published at a later date to replace 
ie the old one which is now invalid. 

a: Below is a brief summary of all the resolutions that 
_ were either passed by the Conference or were remitted 
to the National Executive Committee for further con- 
- sideration. Those dealing with “ Challenge to Britain” 
are given first, separate from general resolutions. A 
full report of the proceedings of Conference will appear 
+ _ in the Annual Report to be published this month. 


_ AMENDMENTS TO “CHALLENGE TO BRITAIN” 
PASSED (page reference numbers in brackets) 
Ge Transport (page 10): The removal of all restrictions 
aimed at preventing the Transport Commission from 
g developing a fully integrated public :service. of road 
__and rail transport. Also the restoration of the Com- 
4 mission’s powers to reorganise road passenger services. 

__ Re-shaping our industry: (page 11), New section 
J: PR eicted Industrial Democracy: Labour will consider 


_ the formulation of proposals, for the closer association 
¢ of workers and consumers with the management of 


te More: from our land—The farm workers (says LW § I 
é isting, measures of agricultural education, supply of 
os -smallholdings and credit, hire and hire purchase of 
¥3 farm machinery and stock will be co-ordinated and 


farm workers. 


« oa along with trade union and co-operative movements’ 


3 2 _ extended to form a really Socialist opportunity for 


eel rs Ne ans tee eo ae a ne GP 
SI Oo a8 he CEO a 
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DECISIONS | 
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Health (page 24), New section headed Working 
Conditions: Protecting the health of the worker in his, 
place of employment is an important factor in general” 
health provisions. Legislation to protect the working 
conditions of office workers is overdue and Labour will 
remedy this position. : 

Financial policies and controls —Incentives: for 
Investment (page 20) : Add that in all these activities the’ 
Labour Government will take appropriate measures to 
increase the share of the national income received by 
workers by hand and brain. : 

Basic industries—Fuel and Power Policy (page 9): 
Add that steps will be taken to investigate the possi- 
bility of coal marketing policy and further that investi 
gations will be made on the advisability of setting up 
a scheme for jointly marketing coal, gas and electricity. 


Social Services—Education (page 20): Section on 
Secondary education was amended in principle, local 
authorities to be advised on best methods of organising » 
comprehensive schools after abolition of eleven-plus 
examination, and to be asked to submit schemes of thei 
own for een The school leaving age to be raised 
to sixteen as soon as practicable and County Colleges 
for young people to be set up as early as possible. 


Financial policies and controls—Survey of taxa-— 
tion (page 19) : Labour will seek to remedy the gro SS ; 
discrepancies in the present distribution of capital by ~ 
appropriate forms of direct taxation of capital over a | 
certain minimum. 


Problems we face—Attack on world Be a oo (pagal 
5) : Survival of humanity demands raising standard of | 
living of poverty-stricken areas of the world. Labour 
believes that Britain should at once work and press 
U.N. for establishment of an International Development _ 
Authority, as outlined in the pamphlet, “Towards 
World Plenty.” at 


Equal. pay (new section) : Labour has always be- 
lieved in equality of opportunity and rewards as) 
between men and women. The next Labour Govern 
ment will immediately implement. the. policy of equi f 
pay for equal work. ' 

Housing—National Housing Coiseration (page 26). 
Amended section states that local authorities will e 
encouraged to build by direct labour as a move towar 1: 
public ownership. To aid this a National Hous 
Corporation will be set up empowered to > engage in ; 
forms of building construction. : Hi 


ORDINARY RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Agricultural workers’ welfare provisions: In view 
of risks faced by workers in now highly mechanised 
' agriculture, provisions of Committee of Inquiry into 
health, welfare and safety of non-industrial workers 
should be applied to agriculture without further delay. 

The next Labour Government would apply the Fac- 
tories Act to agriculture. Manufacturers and others 

should be urged to see that all farm machinery is 
_ adequately guarded to prevent accidents. 


| Pensions, benefits and allowances: There should 
_ be immediate increases in benefits, pensions and allow- 
- ances under State schemes, followed by the establish- 
ment of an adequate minimum standard related to the 
cost of living below which nobody should be allowed 
to fall. 

Night baking: The Rees Committee proposals 
_ should be implemented, representing as they do a com- 
be promise between opposing points of view. Labour 
_ believes that all night baking should be abolished. 

_ Foreign and Commonwealth Policy : The full text 
of this resolution was published in the October issue of 
- Fact. ; 
Spain: Conference reaffirmed its opposition to all 
despotism and declared its solidarity with the Spanish 
Socialists in their struggle against the Franco regime. 
The American-Spanish military agreement was deplored, 
as it tends to bolster. up the Franco regime and inflicts 
moral and political damage on the community of free 
» nations in their defence of democracy. 


AMENDMENTS TO “CHALLENGE TO BRITAIN”. 
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__ REMITTED TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
aaa COMMITTEE 
Z Shipbuilding and repairing (page 13) : A proposal to 
2 bring the shipbuilding and marine engineering industries 
~ under public ownership. 
Chemicals (page 14): The setting up of a Royal 
Commission to examine the industry whose findings can 
be considered when nationalisation. proposals are 
_ prepared. 

Wool textiles (page 14) : A new section suggesting 
a complete re-organisation of this industry in view of its 
* value as a dollar-earner. 


oy 


“WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


APPEAL 


I ‘Donations should be sent now to the Dean 
| of Westminster, Jerusalem Chamber, 
| Westminster Abbey, London, S.W.1. 


_ work now if it is to be saved. The Abbey derives no moneys 
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Private schools (page 22) : Strict supervision of all 
educational institutions to ensure that they meet a 
genuine need, are up to efficient standard, are run by an 


educational trust, and plough all profits back into the 
general school funds. 


More from our land (page 16) : A new section on Dis- 
tribution, stressing value of the co-operative system and 
making special proposals for control of fruit and 
vegetable, meat and milk marketing. This resolution is 
to be considered in conjunction with Co-operative 
representatives. 


Financial policies — Future policy (page 18) : The 
introduction of statutory dividend limitation to prevent 
individual shareholders reaping undue reward of 
increased productivity and encourage ploughing back of 
profits. 


Private insurance (page 23) : A reaffirmation of the 
policy outlined in the pamphlet “The Future of 
Industrial Assurance.” 

Consumer industries (pages 14 and 15): Special 
facilities to be made available to encourage the growth 
of Co-operative enterprise. The introduction of quality 
standards and fair prices for the protection of consumers 
and the establishment of consumer councils with powers 
of investigation and action. 

Heavy electrical engineering (page 13) : Proposal for 
full inquiry into the industry with a view to its ultimate 
nationalisation. 

More from our fand—County committees (page 16) : 
Parity of representation on County Agricultural 
Executive Committees for representatives of agricultural 
workers’ unions, and the adoption of more democratic 
method of appointment to these committees. 


Health (new section, page 24) : Proposals dealing 
with administration of the Health Service, the Hospital 
Service, health centres, medical research and industria 
problems. ae 

_ Health Service charges (page 24) : Restatement of 
Labour’s policy to abolish Health Service charges, and — 
plan to inquire into manufacturing costs of necessities 
used in Health Service. Consideration of difficulties of 
people having long distances to travel for hospital 
treatment. 


MPHE leaders of all the main political parties have associated 
themselves with the appeal launched by the Dean of 
Westminster for funds to help with urgent restoration and 
maintenance work-on Westminster Abbey. Surveyors’ reports 
show that many parts of the Abbey are in grave danger ones 
collapsing and large sums of money will have to be spent on 


from the State and does not fall under the jurisdiction of any 
Archbishop or Bishop. All who are concerned that this 
national: building should be in such peril are asked to con- 
tribute whatever they can manage to the Abbey fund. ; 
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FACT IN SEARCH OF THE SEA 
The split personality of Southport 


- H*YE you been t’ Southport before?” 
asked the old gentleman on the 

other side of the railway carriage. 

“No,” we replied. 

“ O! ’tis a reet nice place, but you never 
see t’ sea.” 

Similar remarks were made by almost 
everybody else to whom we spoke. 

“You never see the sea.” 

“ Promenade’s about two miles from the 
sea.” 

“Bags of sand, but no water.” 

Such statements are inaccurate; South- 
port is a seaside town. We can definitely 


make this statement, for during our short- 


stay we saw the sea twice. On the first 
occasion we turned off the promenade, 
down an approach road for about half a 
mile on to the beach, and there lined up 
were several ex-Army D.U.K.W.S. It was 
easy from then on; up some wooden steps, 
sit down, pay the fare, a few minutes run 
down the beach and there was the sea. 

On the second occasion it was again 
necessary to walk about a quarter of a 
mile from the promenade on to the beach, 
but this time the fare (payable to Giro 
Airways) was 7s. 6d. The aeroplane 
(vintage unknown) trundled over the hard 
sand, lifted, skimmed the top of the 
switchback in the pleasure gardens, and 
then; from a few hundred feet, the sea was 
plainly visible. 

It is probably this. apparent.absence of 
water which prevents Southport from 
really deciding whether or not it wants to 

_ be a popular seaside resort or an exclusive 
dormitory town. On the one hand, there 

'are the hotel and boarding-house pro- 
'prietors who, together with local business 
men, welcome activities which might 
encourage visitors. Opposing them, and 
_well representedon the borough council, 
are the business men who work in Liver- 
pool, Preston and Manchester, but who 
live in the pleasant residential areas on 
the outskirts of the town. : 

This indecision probably explains the 
dilapidated appearance of large sections of 
the sea frontage. The large boating lake 
-which runs along almost half the length 
of the promenade is leased by the council 

_to private interests. The boats, which are 

extensively used during the season, lack 
the freshness usually associated with 
- holiday resorts. 

The Marine Drive which leads from the 
- promenade out towards the sea looks dirty 
-and- dilapidated. Round the children’s 
paddling pool broken walls and cracked 


paving would hardly attract the holiday- 


maker or day tripper. The _ six-mile 


: stretch of beaches, which are seldom sub- 


_ ject to the cleansing action of the sea, were 
strewn with scraps of ‘paper and other 
rubbish. 

After dark, when most seaside towns 
have masses of lighting on their piers and 


promenades, Southport, on the front, at 
any rate, remains in almost complete dark- 
ness, broken only by a few clusters of 
coloured bulbs:at intervals along the pier. 
This general: untidiness and woebegone 
look of the promenade and sands is surely 
unnecessary in a town where rates are as 
low as 17s. 6d. in the £. 

Just inland from the front, and running 
parallel with it, is the famous Lord Street 
with its shops, cinemas and theatres on 
one side, and tree-filled public gardens on 
the other. Here everything is spick and 
span; at night fairy lights glisten in the 
trees and the floodlit Town Hall, hotels 
and cinemas lend an air of Continental 
gaiety to the town. 

There have never been more ‘than two 
Labour councillofs on the borough council 
and in 1949 this figure was reduced to 
one. At that time Labour’s sole repre- 
sentative, Councillor A..E. Townend, J.P., 
had the thankless task of opposing 52 Con- 
servatives and seven Liberals. Now he is 
no longer alone and has high hopes of the 
Party capturing its third seat next May. 

Since the end of the war the council 
has built fewer than 700 houses; fewer 
than any other county borough and fewer 
than many of the non-county boroughs in 
Lancashire. Yet there are over 2,000 
families on the council’s waiting list. It 
may be that the council does not wish to 
spend money on housing projects, and yet 
in other respects their alliance with private 
enterprise has caused them to throw away 


chances of augmenting their housing 
finances. 
Derequisitioning 


On the Heathfield Road housing site at 
the west end of the town, where Wimpey 
“No Fines” houses are now being erected, 
the council decided not to build shops 
themselves but to provide sites for private 
enterprise building. Four shops have been 
erected and they will no doubt provide 
good service on the estate, but it would 
have been of greater financial benefit to 
the corporation if they had built the shops,’ 
then leased them to the various shop- 
keepers. 

The recent decision of the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government to en- 
courage derequisitioning of houses held by 
local authorities is seriously prejudicing 
the chances of those on the housing list of 
obtaining accommodation. Families being 
transferred from derequisitioned accom- 
modation have to be given priority over 
other claimants in the allocation of new 
premises, yet the corporation are not step- 
ping up their housing drive to offset this. 

In common with most other seaside 
resorts, Southport has a seasonal un- 
employment problem. During the war 
over 5,000 people were employed. in one 
local engineering. works, but this figure 
soon dropped to a mere 600. The local 


_ visitors to Southport. 


Labour Party has continually pressed for 
the introduction of more light industr. 
into. the town,-but here again the dua 
character of the population is shown up. 
Naturally those who would like to see the 
town as a select residential dormitory area ~ 
will fight against any industrialisation pro- 
jects, and as these people form a very 
influential though only small portion of — 
the population nothing is done. 

For many years Southport has had the 
reputation. of being a golfing town, and i 
within the borough boundaries are five” 
first-class eighteen-hole golf courses. The > 
corporation was amongst the first in the 
field of professional golf competitions with 
the Southport-Dunlop tournament, which 
has now been replaced by an annual holi- 
day golf week with prizes to the value of 
over £300. The courses include’ the” 
famous Birkdale links, on which national 
and international matches are played, 
One of the courses’on the sand dunes is 
owned by the corporation, the others being” 
private. 

Until just recently the corporation 
refused to allow Sunday games on their 
links, but this has now been changed. The 
same*attitude was adopted with regard to 
the cinemas, and it is/only during the last. . 
twelve months that they have been” 
allowed to open before eight o’clock in th 
evening. Whether or not this ban en 
couraged the holiday-makers to attend — 
evening church services is very doubtful 
indeed. 

The corporation has sponsored an annual _ 
flower show since 1924, which has no 
become so popular that over 110,000 people 
attend each year, and awards offered to 
exhibitors exceed £7,000 in value. These 
shows are held in the Victoria Park, as 
also are the annual agricultural show and 
horse-riding and jumping contests. 

The Floral Hall on the front can provide 
seating accommodation for conferences of 
up to 1,200 delegates, but there are no — 
facilities available for larger conte an 
The Southport Labour Party is of ft 
opinion that the council should itself: take 
steps to erect a larger conference hall so 
that the major political parties and other 
organisations would visit the town. This - 
proposition was recently.considered by the _ 
Southport’ Debating Society, when a 
motion “that, this house deplores the 
attitude of Southport Town Council j 
towards visitors ” was debated. sy 

Mr. Peter Cameron, brospective Labo 
candidate for Southport, in proposing thi 
motion, stated that Pleasureland, the area 
in which the children’s playground men: 
tioned above is situated, was a positive 
disgrace and that there was an acute 
lack of amenities for visitors during incle 
ment weather. The opposition to the 
motion followed the line that the respon 
sibility to provide such amenities was that) 
of private enterprise, not the council, and 
included the rather surprising and obvi- 
ously inaccurate statement that the council 
provides more amenities and amusements 
than in any other resort. 

The motion was defeated by 36 votes” Ko 
24, which probably reflects fairly accur-_ 
ately the proportion of the townsfolk who 
are respectively for and ee | attracti ng 


pee latest Balance. of Payments White Paper (Cmd. 

8976) has just been published, and makes interesting, 
rather exasperating, autumn reading. It tells us that 
the United Kingdom surplus during the first half of 1953 
was £26 million, excluding Defence Aid. At first sight 
this seems to be no small sum, but in the field of inter- 
national trade it’s just so much popcorn. 

In 1952, for instance, there was a surplus, again 
excluding Defence Aid, of £148 million. So instead of 
_ getting nearer to the avowed target of an annual surplus 
of some £300 million, we seem to be going steadily down- 
hill. And yet Mr. Butler trots about the country from 
argate to the Mansion House, wearing a bland smile, 
and telling us all how well the Tory Government is doing. 
_ The cold, clammy light of statistics shows up Mr. 
z utler’s speeches as so many confidence tricks. What has 

happened in the last six months is that imports 
ave risen and exports stayed at roughly the same level 
n spite of tbe fact that world prices are moving in our 
vour. 
- Of course this rise in ae was only to be 
pected, as import cuts were the way in which the 
Tories “solved” the overseas trade “problem and 
“restored confidence in the value of the £.” So et 


ve not increased. 
athe, rise in asubolts would not be such a worrying 


M. ! encloge fre shillings) age 


MR. BUTLER HAS NO CAUSE FOR SMILING 


Britain’s economic position is still precarious 


- from ‘ 
_ of 1953 than it has been for two and a half years. Yet 


7 
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feature of the overseas trade position if the increase was 
taking place in raw material imports, which would help __ 
increased industrial production for home and export # 
markets. But this is not. the case. a 
The rise in imports is almost entirely in food. It 
must be very doubtful whether the amount of food eaten 
is increasing at the speed with which food imports are | 
increasing—20 per cent in six months—and this suggests | 
that stocks of imported food are piling up in this country. 
This stockpiling of imported food is taking place at a 
time when world food prices are expected to fall, and 
when home food production is stagnant because of the 
lack of a positive agricultural policy. 
The Tories have no one but themselves to blame 
for the fall in the foreign trade surplus. The net income — 
‘invisible ” trade was higher during the-first half - 


: 
i 
i) 

4 


? 


the total surplus fell. The gold and dollar reserves have — 
risen—thanks, partly, to U.S. Defence Aid; ge sterling - 
liabilities have also risen correspondingly. ; 


The present international trade position is as Stevan 
able for Britain as it’s likely to be for some time. Pri : 
are in our favour, and German and Japanese competi 
is not yet at full strength. But the Tories have only ju 
managed to scrape together a négligible surplus. 
time Mr. Butler oe smiling. 
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50 YEARS OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


The inside story 


‘ The Workers’ Educational Association,” 
Mary Stocks (Allen and Unwin, 15s.). 


JN 1903, an organisation with a fine- 
sounding title was born. It was called 
the ‘Association to Promote the Higher 
Education of Working Men.” It had a 
working capital of 2s. 6d. and two mem- 
bers—Mr. and Mrs. Albert Mansbridge. 
“The former,” says Mrs. Mary Stocks in 
her book, “was unanimously elected 
honorary secretary by the latter.” 
Three years later it was rechristened the 
Workers’ Educational Association. and to- 
- day it is a respectable and respected body 
with just over a thousand branches 
through England, Scotland and Wales. 


How did it all begin? Mrs. Stocks 
points out that the very sharply defined 
class structure of 1903 was supported: by 
the educational system of the day. Gov- 
ernesses, prep. schools, public schools and 

“a universities for the priviliged. Grammar 
schools and non-resident universities for 
the children of the lower-salaried and pro- 
fessional men: And for the working class, 
eight years at a free elementary school 

- from whence the great mass proceeded. to 
wage-earning occupations at the age of 13 

SE or so. 

A very few could climb via scholarships 
to the grammar school and university— 
but, as Mrs. Stocks points out, they had 
to be the exceptionally brilliant of children 


es, of very enlightened and’ self-sacrificing 
Ne - parents. 

pe A working man could, however, even in 
ia 1903, make up some of the educational 


_ ground he had lost as a child. Ruskin 
_ ~ College, Toynbee Hall, the University Ex- 
_ tension experiment were already in exist- 
~~ ence. But system was Jacking, and it was 
_ Albert Mansbridge—a C.W.S. clerk—who 
transformed the growing ferment into a 
Movement. He was the son of a Glouces- 
a ter carpenter, a brilliant lad who made his 
‘way by scholarships to Battersea ,Gram- 
mar School; and from there—not to a Uni- 
versity as his 1953 counterpart would 
_ assuredly have done—at 14 years of age to 
| ak _ the post of office-boy with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society at 7s. 6d. a week. 


Ace - Yet he had at least broken out of the 
_. proletarian pattern of education enough 
to see that working men would never be 
oe able to take an effective part in govern- 
Frade ment without the ability to think coherently 


i , Mxtog something which came of itself. Edu- 

Cation, therefore, was not only a source 
of interest and happiness: it made sense of 

_ democracy. It was, in fact, the great need 

o> lof. the working-class Movement. 

. Bi - rh Mansbridge felt that the University Ex- 
__ tension lectures were the best vehicle for 

‘ his ideas, but he saw that if educational 


ie were to be bought system- 


of a fine record 


atically to working people, this Movement 
must be made to work together in a single 
body with the Trade Unions and the Co- 
operative Movement. This unity he 
achieved through the W.E.A. It grew 
rapidly in membership and _ established 
branches. It attracted remarkable per- 
sonalities—among. them R. H,. Tawney, 
whose brilliant scholarship, energy and 
total disregard for physical discomfort 
brought working men .a unique and 
devoted teacher. 

But Tawney, who was one of the 
Association’s most enthusiastic workers, 
was also one of its most exacting critics. 
The statistical achievements were indeed 
impressive by the time he became Presi- 
dent in 1928, but he frequently sounded a 
note of warning and inquiry, which 
Mrs. Stocks introduces all too nervously 
when she speaks with her own voice. 

Was the proportion of manual workers 
falling?. What of the standard of the tutors? 
Was the W.E.A. in danger of “relapsing into 
the melancholy conditions of a society crow- 
ing with senile satisfaction over the statis- 
tical records of its past achievements?” 
And G. D. H. Cole feared that it might 
become ‘a sort of universal provider of 
adult education at the expense of concen- 
trating on working-class education.” 
There was already some evidence that the 
Association was failing to attract indus- 
trial workers. 

Mrs. Stocks’ book would have served a 
wider purpose if she had pursued more 
searchingly questions like these, and 


‘spared us some of the disastrously dull de- 
.tails of the organisational development of 


the Association’s activities. She might, 
too, have rationed her tender-hearted de- 
sire to compliment. individually a whole 


army of well-deserving- folk. And is she 


not a little too complacent about the exist- 
ing class-structure in this country? 

Such a body as the W.E.A. has a great 
part to play in the Labour Movement. In 
the spheres of education and social pro- 
gress, which are inextricably bound up 
with each other, there is room for con- 
gratulation, but none as yet for com- 
placency. 

MAVIS MATTHEWS. 


Sterling Area 


“Policy for the Sterling Area,” Harvey 
Cole and Michael Shanks (Fabian Pub- 
lications, 1s. 3d.). 


IL .recently there was an acute. 


shortage of information about the 
organisation and activities of the Sterling 


Area; now, however, a plethora of books, 


pamphlets and articles, is appearing, and 


‘the Sterling Area is fast replacing the 


\ 


‘thinking that the present “old boy” at 


FOUNDE Dr. Albert Mansbridge 
brought the W.E.A. into be- — 
ing fifty years ago. By hard work and an _ 
unshakable faith in the value of adult edu- — 
cation he made the Association a power in 
the land. 


Balance of Payments as the most fashion= 
able subject for discussion among eco=- 
nomists. This Fabian pamphlet by Harvey 
Cole and Michael Shanks is laudably 
unique in that it can be understood even™ - 
by those who have not. got an honours de- 
gree in economics. 

The most interesting point that the 
authors bring out in their historical ana 
lysis is that the self-governing Dominions 
—particularly South Africa and Australia 
—have played the part of villains in the 
Sterling Area’s post-war difficulties by 
curring needlessly large dollar deficits, 
These dollar deficits have been financed — 
partly by. U.S. aid (ostensibly to Britain) 
and partly by the dollar surpluses which 
the Colonies have accumulated. British 
politicians—Labour as well as Tory—have 
shown a curious reluctance to face this ex- 
traordinary fact, which, as the authors 
point out, is virtually “ Point Four in re- 
verse.” ; 

The authors press for a permanent Ster. 
ling Area Organisation, and are right in} 


sphere with precious few rules and no” 
sanctions might lead to catastrophe. But 
there are immense problems to be faced) 
in setting up such an organisation for 
countries which, in spite of Common 
wealth ties, are politically loosely knit, and 
which are at very different stages of poli 
tical development and maturity. 

This pamphlet is excellent background 
reading for the first part of Challenge to 
Britain, and should be compulsory for any- 
one who thinks that glib anti-Americanism 
is a substitute for coherent and thoug ht- 
ful economic policies. 

JEREMY MITCH +5 
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een: Year Year August August August August 
oe oe 1949 1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Index of Industrial Production. 
oe 1948 = 100 (1938 = 105 
SE GY 8 See to rere iy NR oe 106 114 117 1144 100 104 98 106(1) 
Coa!l—G.B. ; 
Total Output, weekly averages in : 
thousand tons (1938 = 4353).. 4,126 4,149 4,275 4,332 3,398 3,462 3,736 3,637 
: Average Output, tons per man- . 
S Memctitt(193Ge= t- 14), cess. 1.16 1.19 1.21 1.19 1.13 1.16 TMi 1.16 
eA Stocks at end of period in ; 
: BPOtISaMC TONS -..2.5.5cscaec nesses 17,328 14,104 17,549 20,941 14,761 15,232 21,389 18,520 
2 Steel 
: Crude. steel -(ingots and cast- 
ings), weekly averages in 
. thousand tons (1938 = 200)... 299 al 301 310 279 266 280 291-2 
Producers’ stocks at end of 
period, thousand tons «.......... a 995 585 739 1,152 703 762 - 958 
S : (July) (July) (July) (July). 
Production U.S.A. 
Index of Industrial Production 
F.R.B. adjusted (1935-39 = ‘ 
LEDS) ey se ie Sine Ai ee a See 176 200 220 219 209 217 215 238. 
U.K. Trade 
(Monthly averages or months in 
£ million) 
AIM DOVES Teil odtoaiher Sense sett eeeeees - 189.6 217.4 325:3 290.1 216.2 368.4 261.7 249.3 
Exports (including re-exports)... 153.7 188.0 225.6 227.1 197.0 234.1. | 191.8: 207.0 
Imports from dcllar area ...... a8. 41.8 40.0 64,5 60.1 42.4 (July)|74.7 (July)/68.1 (July)|60.1 (July) 
-}- Total exports to dollar area ...... 14.0 23.5 27.2 28.3 25.1 (July)|33.8 (July) 29.7 (July) |35.4 (July) 
Terms of trade (2) (1952 = 100) 89 95 108 100 96 106 97 90 
- Gold and dollar reserves of ster- 
ling area (end of period) £ : 865 (June) 
< LENT) LIES C i beatae EAS Ca SIA RO ER a 603 1,178 834 659 984 (Sept.) 1,263 597 882 
| -Gross National Savings 
| (at end of period) £ million... 6,098 6,091 6,092 6,011 6,107.8 6.107.0 6,033.6 5,971.9 
= i (July) (July) (July) (July) 
oe Employment ; 
g Registered unemployed in yee an 
in thousands (1938 = 1,700) . 308.0 314.2 252.9 414.2 288.3 204.9 403.6 293.5 
| No. of unemployed as a_ per- Nie 
centage of total of employees ai 
(AEE ESE) Ween ch thet hieee ak aces Seen atta 1.6 1.4 i 2.0 1S ie 1.0 1.9 RAK 
Working days lost through indus- sf 
trial disputes in U.K. in ’000’s 1,807 1,389 1,694 1,792 53 73 167 . 56 
Housing (New) | 
Ee anent houses completed in 
Beets (3), thousands <.............. 197.63 198.17 194.83 239.92 15.39 15.07 18.04 24,92, 
_| Wages and Prices ‘ 
| Interim index of retail prices (4): = 
ede, 19477100 - ite pees 111 114 125 136 113 127 137 140 
‘Retail ae ay large: retailers in in. : 
GB. (weekly AVEKARC : 
Sa ade eee Nee Hee 100 109 117 97 (July) {106 (July)/117 (July)|124 (July) 
ly wage rates, sh oe ifs 3 
e (1947 = 100; ep ember, ; 
p= CU), eee er RAD 111 120 130 110 120 130 veel 136 


Provisional. 
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(Corrected figures: June, 1953 = 118; July (prov.) = 
~@) Ratio of import prices to export prices; a rise indicates an adverse movement. & 
(3) Including war destroyed houses rebuilt and flats. 

~ (4) Based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, - household ogee. ete; 
f sebaacentes Central Stale tical Office, Monthly Digest of Statistics and Economist. 
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THE LAND from page 5 


is beginning to have grave doubts as to the 
tions’ of that Act.” 

The distinction is not really very important to 
farmers. The Government can say what it likes, but if 
in fact the guarantees provided by Labour’s Agriculture 
Act are being undermined, then both the farming com- 
munity and the nation will suffer. 

It is essential to be clear about this. Whatever 
administrative actions are taken by the Government, 
and whoever owns the land, agricultural output de- 
pends largely on the attitudes and actions of the 360,000 
individual farmers in the United Kingdom, most of 
whom are working on small farms of less than 100 
acres. And the farmer’s. willingness to embark on 
ambitious production plans depends largely on his own 
sense of security about markets and prices for his 
products. 

The key to higher food output and higher farming 
efficiency is more psychological than technical. 

Farmers still remember their pre-war’ experiences 
and are therefore distrustful of, vague promises of long- 
term ‘security. They need. to be able to feel confident 
that, for a period of many years ahead, their prices 
and.markets will be assured. . From.the time a farmer 
decides to-raise more beef, for example, until the day 
he receives his cheque, four or five years will elapse; 
if he fears that assured markets and decent prices may 
not be provided, he will therefore be unwilling to risk 
‘a costly expansion of his herd. 

As the September issue of the “Dairy Farmer” 
pointed out: 

“This is what happens when a food market is 
freed. .Farmers. will’ not increase production or 
promote improved efficiency in such circumstances. 


‘ interpreta- 


- caution in the countryside will give way to hope and 


| pees GRO PE 2G ea eae « _— + ie irs 
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Their best hope of making a profit is to keep pro-— 
duction just low enough to avoid pricing eggs out 
of the market. That will be the poultry farmers’ ~ 
aim under a free market. 
Government, will be the aim of all farmers with 
all products if there is a departure from assured © 
profitable prices and markets . . . There will be 
less food from -British farms, there will be a halt 
in increasing efficiency to reduce costs and there 
will be a swing away from high meee with con- — 
sequent lowering of soil fertility »..” 


If the provisional figures for ea ae output in 
1952-53 are any guide, farm output has already begun © 
to suffer from Tory. policies. The average increase in % 
the output from British farms each year between 1946- — 
47 and 1951-52—the years of Labour’s. expansion pro- 
gramme—was five per cent. In 1952-53, the first com- ~ 
plete year under. Conservative rule, however, the in- 
crease was only two per cent. 

Who can blame the farmers? They are beginning 
to realise that Labour, in the “ Dairy Farmer’s”’ words, ~ 
“is the only Party that has ever given to agriculture’ 
the basis for a long-term policy.” 
“Challenge to Britain,” once more puts forward the 
outlines of a progressive’ and dynamic policy for 
British agriculture—a policy which goes onjfrom where © 
the 1947 Agriculture Act left. off. 

The next Labour Government, while it will deal © 
firmly. with farmers and landlords who fail to make 


full use of their land, will also provide the longer- © 
term guarantees ‘the farmer needs and the equipment 7 
and assistance which is essential if he is to get on with 


the job. With Labour in power once more, fear and 


expansion. 


And that, we assure the ~ 


And Labour, in 7 


WHOSE MIND? 


Ee More ‘than one daily See makes a great 
_ to-do about “a ay of its: own.’ 


Its a fair question to ask.‘ ‘whose mind?” A 
Is it the 
proprietor’s ‘voice or that of an office brains 
a trust ? 


paper exist to serve ? 


"Newspaper: must speak for somebody. 
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